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of individual and collective conduct unless the nature of
instinct and its scope and function in the human mind
are clearly and firmly grasped.

It would be difficult to find any adequate mention of
instincts in treatises on human psychology written before
the middle of last century. But the work of Darwin and
of Herbert Spencer has lifted to some extent the veil of
mystery from the instincts of animals, and has made the
problem of the relation of instinct to human intelligence
and conduct one of the most widely discussed in recent
years.

Among professed psychologists there is now fair
agreement as to the usage of the terms " instinct '* and
" instinctive." By the great majority they are used only
to denote certain innate specific tendencies of the mind
that are common to all members of any one species,
racial characters that have been slowly evolved in the
process of adaptation of species to their environment
and that can be neither eradicated from the mental con-
stitution of which they are innate elements nor acquired
by individuals in the course of their lifetime, A few
writers, of whom Professor Wundt is the most prominent,
apply the terms to the very strongly fixed, acquired habits
of action that are more commonly and properly described
as secondarily automatic actions, as well as to the innate
specific tendencies. The former usage seems in every
way preferable and is adopted in these pages.

But, even among those psychologists who use the
terms in this stricter sense, there are still great differences
of opinion as to the place of instinct in the human mind
All agree that man has been evolved from pre-human
ancestors whose lives were dominated by instincts; but
some hold that, as man's intelligence and reasoning powers
developed, his instincts atrophied, until now in civilised
man instincts persist only as troublesome vestiges of his
pre-human state, vestiges that are comparable to the
vermiform appendix, and which, like the latter, might
with advantage be removed by the surgeon's knife, if
that were at all possible. Others assign them a more
prominent place in the constitution of the human mind ;